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The Work Horse in the packaging field 








BEMIS 
MULTIWALL 
PAPER 
SHIPPING 
SACKS 









They’re tough and sturdy ...have plenty of 
reserve strength even when packed with such 
heavyweights as cement or fertilizer. 


Bemis uses top quality kraft paper. Each of the 
three or more plies has been tested for the kind 
of work it must do. So, there is never any ques- 
tion. It’s sure to do the job. 


Seven Bemis Multiwall Plants are ready to team 
up to give you service in an emergency or to 
provide a dependable source of supply. 











A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. _—_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed — as . “sete eal wc Pierce Fla. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Got. tne tele Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 


grades of FloridaPebblePhosphateRock. Quebec, Can. | Montgomery, Ale. Se#rsport, Maine 
‘ Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, III, South Amboy, N. J. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Sie Fle 

Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. ieee 

Carteret, N.J. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. cdi Me. 
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HIS year we are celebrating 

the 100th anniversary of the 
American commercial fertilizer in- 
dustry. Actually, of course, the 
birth of the industry occurred 
when Liebig in Germany and Bous- 
singault in France, reporting the re- 
sults of their investigations, pointed 
out the interrelationships of soil 
minerals to plant growth. Said Lie- 
hig: “The primary source whence 
man and animals derive the means 
of their growth and support is the 
vegetable kingdom. Plants, on the 
other hand, find new _ nutritive 
material only in inorganic sources.” 
That was indeed an historic state- 
ment. Those men were among 
the first to interpret in a scientific 
manner how soil minerals, animal 
manures, air, light, and moisture 
influence plant growth. Those early 
studies led to the industrial produc- 
tion of available phosphates and 
the utilization of potash salts. 

World-Wide 

The world-wide development of a 
chemical fertilizer industry followed 
in due course of time. For years 
those engaged in soil fertility in- 
vestigations and in supplying plant 
foods concentrated on those nutri- 
ents which seemed to be required in 
largest. quantities—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and calcium. 
It is only in comparatively recent 
years that a more comprehensive 
understanding has been developed 
of the plant’s requirements of other 
nutrients. Our knowledge is, un- 
fortunately, still limited, but at 
least it can be said thatthe ferti- 
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the importance of so-called second- 
ary and minor elements in plant 
feeding. What is not so clear, 
however, is how, when, and in 
what amounts these other elements 
are to be included in formulations. 


By Vincent SAUCHELLI 


Director of Agricultural Research 
The Davison Chemical Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The problem is, you will all 
admit, exceedingly complex. These 
other elements are not generally 
needed on all soils or crops. And 
one has to be very careful how 
he uses them. The toxic potentiality 
to plants and to animals of some 
of these elements demands good 
judgment and knowledge in their 
application. Boron, for example, 
can be tolerated in relatively large 
quantities by certain crops—alfalfa 
—but in only trace amounts by 
others—beans. An element such as 
molybdenum may be tolerated in 
large amounts by the plant, but such 
plants having a comparatively high 
content of the element may prove 
lethal to grazing livestock. The 
fertilizer industry has been giving 
this matter its closest study and has 
cooperated in every way possible 
with local experiment stations in 
preparing fertilizers containing pre- 
scribed amounts of one or more of 
these otherelements. But it has made 
progress slowly and with reason. 
The industry remembers only too 
well the costly experience with 





* Paper presented at New England Fertilizer 
Conference, New Haven, Conn., February 27, 1950. 





and Their Importance 





Vincent Sauchelli 


borax in Maine during World I, 
and you can’t blame it if it proceeds 
cautiously in its use of these 
elements. 
Why the Present Interest? 

Undoubtedly a keen interest exists 
now in these trace elements. It 
may be asked, why? Are deficiencies 
of these nutrients something peculiar 
to modern farming? Not. entirely. 
Like the poor, they have always 
been with us. Nature in many 
places did not provide in the rocks 
and the soils derived from them a 


. sufficient quantity of all the major 


and minor nutrients; or if these were 
present originally, they were re- 
duced too far by leaching and 
cropping. We know now that lack 
of one or more of these micro- 
elements must have affected plant 
growth and yields on certain soils, 
even in Colonial days. The symp- 
toms were observed but the cause 
was not known. Various explana- 
tions based on theories prevalent 
at the time were given as the cause: 
the weather, an act of the evil 
one, a virus, or just plain “disease.” 
Humans Also 
Much the same thing is true about 
explanations of human abnormali- 
ties. The fundamental studies of 
those early investigators—van Hel- 
mont, Priestley, Davy, Liebig— 
laid the foundations of our present 
insight into the true causes of the 
abnormalities symptomatic of nutri- 
tional deficiencies. Today we have 
fairly ‘good diagnostic techniques 
to aid in recognizing them. 
Farming practices prior to World 


By 





War I undoubtedly helped to miti- 
gate the problem, and the changes 
since then have tended to accentuate 
it. I refer to the use of animal power 
on farms with the attendant general 
use of animal manures and the 
general use of guanos as sources of 
plant nutrients. At the turn of the 
century about 25 million horses and 
mules furnished animal power on 
American farms. At present the 
number has decreased to about 8 
million. Gasoline-powered equip- 
ment has displaced the beasts of 
burden. With the animals has gone 
the manure. That manures do 
furnish considerable amounts of 
micronutrients is a well-known fact. 
According to Dr. J. B. Hester, ten 
tons of average barn manure (2 


The Writer 


tons when dried) contain the fol- 
lowing plant nutrients: 


46.0€ Ib. 
12.00 Ib. 
6.00 Ib. 
15.00 Ib. 
6.00 Ib. 
2.25 lb. 
1.10 oz. 
74.00 Ib. 
71.00 lb. 
82.00 Ib. 
. 1,600.00 Ib. 


Calcium 

Magnesium 

Sulphur. . 

ka eee 
Manganese 

Boron. . 


Copper 
Nitrogen . 
Phosphorus 
Potash 
Carbon . 


According to A. L. Mehring, New 
England farms produced in 1947 
about 16.5 million tons of manure, 
of which about 9.3 million tons 
were applied on its soils. Using 
Hester’s analysis, this means an 
annual application of about 1,040 
tons of boron, 2,790 tons of manga- 
nese, 2,700 tons of sulphur, 6,750 
tons of iron, and 320 tons of 
copper. 

That seems a lot. But let us not 
be misled. These are averages. 
Manure is available chiefly to 
dairy farmers; very little to market 
gardeners. However, farmers are 
learning how to grow abundant, 
high-quality crops by means of 
commercial fertilizers and good soil- 
management practices. You don’t 
have to keep cows to grow good 
crops. This is not to deny, how- 
ever, that barn manure from grain- 
fed animals, where it is available, 
may provide good insurance against 
severe deficiencies of minor ele- 
ments. 


6 


Type of agriculture also has a 
definite tie-in with the present 
awareness of minor element de- 
ficiency. Coastal Plain soils ad- 
jacent to our large industrial centers 
are being used for growing vegetable 
crops. Such soils are, naturally, 
poorly supplied with micronutri- 
ents. Under the intensive system 
of farming followed by market 
gardeners on such soils involving 
heavy applications of refined salts 
of NPK carriers, it is to be expected 
that deficiencies will show up. The 
level of fertility present might 


satisfy a crop of 4 to 5 tons of 
tomatoes or 200 bushels of potatoes; 
but, for the 15 to 20 tons of tomatoes 
or 500 to 600 bushels of potatoes per 
acre required by the system to be 
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profitable, the amount of native 
micronutrients present is entirely 
inadequate. Another factor is the 
soil pH. These market gardening 
soils are usually of a sandy open 
type and acid. To get high yields 
the grower has to lime rather heavily 
and frequently. One effect of heavy 
liming is to reduce the availability 
of some of the micronutrients— 
manganese and copper, for example. 
These are some considerations which 
help to highlight the more impor- 
tant reasons stimulating the present 
interest in micronutrient fertiliza- 
tion. 
Minor Elements in Fertilizers 

What is the proper place of 
microelements in commercial ferti- 
lizers? may be a fair question at 
this point of this discussion. 

It is not easy to answer. To do 
so raises many other equally difficult 
questions. 

As mentioned at the beginning, 
the fertilizer industry and good 
fertilizer practices are predicated 
upon a knowledge of the mineral 
requirements of crops. As cropping 
becomes more and more intensified, 
as more synthetic, concentrated 
plant foods are accepted by agri- 


culture, this basic knowledge ly. 


comes more important, especially & 


for highly specialized farming sys. 
tems and practices. : 

We recognize now that twelve 
elements are essential to the growth 
of higher plants. Each is identified 
with some problem of crop nutri. 
tion. If any one is missing, crop 
failure results. Other elements be. 
sides these 12 are known to produce 
beneficial effects when applied to 
special crops. For our purposes, let 
me suggest grouping these elements 
into: 

(a) A major group, comprising 
N, P, K, Ca, Mg, S. These elements 
are needed and are applied in 
major quantities; hence, are called 
major elements. 


of America’s 


(b) A minor group, comprising 
Fe, Mn, B, Cu, Zn, Mo, Co. 
These are required in relatively 
minor quantities, sometimes in mere 
traces; hence, are called minor 
elements. 


(c) A group of beneficial elements, 
comprising Na, C1, Al, Si. Sodium 
is beneficial to sugar beets; alumi- 
num to azaleas and similar shrubs; 
chlorine to grain crops, at least in 
Europe, silicon seems able to substi- 
tute for phosphorus to some extent; 
and so on. 

Let me digress a bit at this point 
to show what minor elements the 
fertilizer industry is furnishing agr- 
culture. 


Composite Analysis of Commercial 
Fertilizers 

That the fertilizer industry in 
this country is supplying an appreci- 
able amount of micronutrients in its 
fertilizers was brought out by a 
report released some time ago by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
prepared by A. L. Mehring and 
associates. They collected 44 mixed 
fertilizers from 16 states. The 
average chemical composition of 
27 complete fertilizers from this 
group, selected as representative of 
the total sold in the United States, 
showed the following items on 4 
percentage basis: 


(Continued on page 28) 
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WORLD 
RESOURCES 


BY 
K. De. JACOB 


T least fourteen chemical ele- 

ments are known to be essential 
for plant nutrition, of which three 
nitrogen, phosphorus and_potas- 
sium—are generally of major con- 
cern as regards supplies for crop 
production. Although research in 
recent years has shown the need 
for applications to certain soils and 
crops of an increasing number of 
the other nutrient elements—no- 
tably, calcium, magnesium, sul- 
phur, boron, manganese, copper, 
and zine—the following discussion 
is limited necessarily to nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. 

Each of the major sub-divisions 
of the earth—atmosphere, litho- 
sphere, and hydrosphere—is an 
economic source of one or more of 
these three elements. Thus the 
atmosphere is the principal source 
of nitrogen, phosphorus comes al- 
most entirely from the lithosphere, 
and the hydrosphere supplies im- 
portant quantities of potassium. 


Order of Abundance 

In the order of abundance among 
the ninety-odd chemical elements, 
nitrogen ranks seventeenth, phos- 
phorus twelfth, and potassium sev- 
enth. All terrestrial matter contains, 
however, an average of only 0.03 per 
cent of nitrogen (N), 0.11 per cent 
of phosphorus (P), and 2.40 per 
cent of potassium (K). 

Practically all soil contains nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium but 
the quantities and forms are often 
such that crops in most of the 
world’s agricultural areas cannot 
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obtain fully their requirements for 
optimum yields from this source 
alone. Consequently, the soil sup- 
plies of these elements must be 
supplemented in various ways, in- 
cluding additions of manures, crop 
residues, and commercial fertilizers. 
The latter, derived mostly from 
inorganic sources, are already a 
major factor m crop _ production 
in many parts of the world, and 
provision of adequate supplies of 
food for all peoples will necessitate 
not only continued but greatly 
expanded use of such fertilizers. 
The nature and extent of the world 
resources of plant-nutrient elements, 
especially nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium, is, therefore, a matter of 
primary importance. 
Nitrogen 

The air over each hectare of the 
world’s surface contains approxi- 
mately 78,000 metric tons of nitro- 
gen’ the only fertilizer raw material 
native to the atmosphere. This 
nitrogen is present, however, in the 
elemental form and cannot be 
utilized directly by plants but first 
must be combined with other ele- 
ments by chemical or biological 
means. It is the basis of the great 
chemical nitrogen-fixation industry 
and is by far the most important 
nitrogen resource. Furthermore, at- 
mospheric nitrogen is the only 
fertilizer raw material of which 
every country, regardless of size 
or location, has an inexhaustible 
supply. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 





1 This paper was presented at the United Nations 
Scientific Conlasenas on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources held at Lake Success, 
New York, August 17 to September 6, 1949. 
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by the root-nodule bacteria of 
leguminous plants is a highly impor- 
tant way of furnishing nitrogen to 
the soil. To supply all the nitrogen 
requirement of a cultivated crop in 
this manner is generally, however, 
uneconomic and impracticable. Re- 
sort must usually be had, therefore, 
to additional means of  supple- 
menting the soil resources of nitro- 
gen. 
Bituminous Coal 

Next to the atmosphere, the most 
important source of fertilizer nitro- 
gen is bituminous coal, from which 
it is obtained as a by-product— 
principally in the manufacture of 
coke. Each ton of this coking coal 
contains 15 to 20 kilograms of 
nitrogen, of which an average of 
about 2.3 kilograms is recovered 
as ammonia in modern by-product 
plants. It is estimated that at 
least 85 per cent of the world 
output of coke is made in by- 
product ovens, but only about 
15 per cent of the world consumption 
of coal is coked. The world’s 
bituminous coal deposits are esti- 
mated to contain about 68,300 
million tons of nitrogen. On the 
basis of current coal usage and 
nitrogen recovery, these deposits 
are a potential source of some 
8,700 million tons of fertilizer nitro- 
gen. 

As the use of coke is mostly in 
the blast-furnace industry, its pro- 
duction, as well as that of coke- 
oven nitrogen, is governed chiefly 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HE nationally-known author, 

historian and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner Dr. Douglas S. Freeman of 
Richmond will be the principal 
speaker at the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Plant 
Food Council to be held at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
June 29-July 2, according to an 
announcement by Clifton A. Wood- 
rum, President of the Council. 

Dr. Freeman will speak before 
some 400 members and guests at 
the annual banquet session, Satur- 
day evening, which will highlight 
the Convention. He holds Doctor’s 
degrees from more than 20 of the 
Nation’s leading Colleges and Uni- 
versities and has served as a trustee 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
the General Education Board of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and on the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. For his four 
volumes on Robert E. Lee in 1934, 
he was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. 
In addition to being honored by 
many institutions of higher learn- 
ing, he has been active on Boards 
and Committees of nationally-known 
educational, historical and_ social 
organizations. 

Opens Friday 

The Convention sessions will for- 
mally begin Friday, June 30 with 
the welcome address by Mr. Wood- 
rum. U.S. Senator Spessard L. 
Holland, (D-Fla.) member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will give the feature 
address. 

Senator Holland, a former Gov- 
ernor of Florida, received his Ph.B., 
magna cum laude, from Emory Col- 
lege in 1912; LL. B., from Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1916; honorary 
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LL. D., from Rollins College in 
1941, Florida Southern College in 
1941 and Emory University, 1943. 
He served as a prosecuting attorney, 
county judge and was a member of 
the Florida State Senate. Coming 
from a State noted in particular for 
its phosphate industry, Senator 
Holland is regarded as a well in- 
formed man in the field of fertilizer. 

W.R.Thompson, Associate Leader, 
Extension Agronomy, Mississippi 
State College at State College, his 
alma mater, will follow Senator 
Holland with an address on “Plant 
Food and Pastures.” 

Well-known throughout the South 
as “the pasture man,” Mr.Thomp- 
son has attracted widespread atten- 
tion as a lecturer and leader with a 
down-to-earth approach to the prob- 
lem of grassland farming in a sound 
agricultural program. 

Appointment of Convention Com- 
mittees, a brief business session and 
the election of nine members to 
the Board of Directors will conclude 
the opening day session. 

Six Winners 

The six national winners in the 
1950 essay contest on “Soil Fertility 
and the Nation’s Future” will re- 
ceive their awards Saturday morn- 
ing, July 1 from Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Knox T. Hutchinson, 
Chairman of the National Board 
of Judges. 

Mr. Hutchinson came to the 
Department of Agriculture from 
Murfreesboro, Tenneesee, where he 
operates a 550-acre diversified farm. 
Before engaging in farming, he 
taught agriculture at the Teacher’s 
College at Murfreesboro. In 1921 
he received a bachelor’s degree in 
agriculture from Peabody College 


Dr. D. S. Precmall 





and later did graduate work at 
Vanderbilt University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and _ the 
University of Tennessee. He was 
a member of the Tennessee State 
Senate from 1939 to 1940, served 
as Chairman of the Executive Boar 
of the Tennessee State Grange and 
has been a Director of the Ruther. 
ford County Farm Bureau since 
1936. 

Other National judges for the 
contest are: Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
Chief, Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
Miss Lois M. Clark, Assistant Direc. 
tor, Division of Rural Service, 
National Education Association; Dr. 
W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural 
Education Service, U.S. Office of 
Education and Dr. M. L. Wilson, 
Director of Extension Work, USDA. 

Sponsored by the National Grange 
and American Plant Food Couneil, 
the 1950 contest attracted more 
than 20,000 essays from young men 
and women in the 48 States and 
District of Columbia. Albert $. 
Goss, Master of the National Grange 
is scheduled to speak in connection 
with the awards which total $10,000. 

National prizes in the contest 
are: First, $1,000; Second, $500: 
Third, $400; Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth each $300. The National 
winner, to be selected in June, wil 
read his or her paper as a feature 0 
the presentation ceremonies. 

On July 2, the Council’s Board 
of Directors will meet to elect a 
Executive Committee and a ne¥ 
Committee Chairman. AMERICAN 
Fertitizer will give full news and 
picture coverage of all phases d 
the meeting. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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FTER spending 25 years in 

fertilizer work, first as research 
agronomist, next as extension a- 
gronomist and finally as agronomist 
for the fertilizer and chemicals 
division of a farm cooperative, it is 
interesting to look briefly back at 
the past, but more interesting to 
try and guess the future. If one 
wishes to keep up with what 
is happening in the field of ferti- 
lizer usage and manufacture today, 
though, it is not wise to spend too 
much time on the past. The 
present offers plenty and the future, 
no doubt, more. The fertilizer 
industry today is part of the chemi- 
cal industry and the chemical indus- 
try is moving fast. 

Over the past few years a tre- 
mendous increase in fertilizer usage 
has occurred. Part of this has, no 
doubt, been due to very favorable 
price relationships, not just between 
fertilizer and the crops the farmer 
sells, but between fertilizer and the 
cost of other production items such 
as labor, machinery, etc. Fertilizer 
has been a good buy and high acre 
yields have been a necessity to 
keep unit production costs low, so 
it has paid to fertilize liberally. 
The peak of use is not here, but we 
are likely to have some downswings 
before we reach it. 


Plant Breeders 


The plant breeders have made 
substantial contributions to ferti- 
lier use by giving us superior 
varieties of many crops. Varieties 
that have higher yielding capa- 
bilities, better quality, disease re- 
sistance, better standability, etc., 
all of which with one crop or 
another assures the farmer of greater 
returns for his fertilizer dollar. The 
entomologists and pathologists, with 
the aid of chemists, have given us 
improved insecticides and fungi- 
cides. With better insect and disease 
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ARE WE 


control, yields have shot up, which 
in turn has meant increased usage 
of fertilizer per acre. Irrigation also 
is rapidly expanding in the humid 
east and our ideas on fertilization 
may have to change with it. We 
are in for some changes, some of 
which may be quite rapid. For 
those who like the “status quo” 
there are likely to be some head- 
aches, but those who like change will 
no doubt get it and probably some 
headaches also. 


By George H. Serviss, 
Agronomist, G. L. F. 


Agricultural science groped in the 
dark for many years by hit or miss 
methods and a great deal of progress 
was made in this way, but it was 
slow. Agriculture science, though, 
is no longer groping totally in the 
dark; it has much better tools with 
which to work and a fund of 
knowledge to start from. The plant 
breeder today, for instance, knows 
his “genes” and no longer makes his 
crosses blindly. He knows which 
crosses are likely to give him what 
he wants and which are not. Any- 
one interested in fertilizer usage 
should be fully as much interested 
in plant breeding research as in 
fertilizer research. Fertilizer usage 
is dependent on varieties that will 





Human and animal nutrition are 
both much in the public eye to- 
day. There is a lot of guessing 
going on, much research, and a 
lot yet to be learned.... In 
this fine article George Serviss 
asks a few questions. What do 








you think? 
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give good returns for the fertilizer 
used in the production of the crop. 
While we hear considerably about 
“surpluses” of certain crops today, 
with our increasing population we 
are going to need more total produc- 
tion a few years hence if we wish to 
better the American standard of 
diet. 
Today’s Approach 

Today it seems to me that our 
agronomists and others concerned 
with fertilizer research are taking a 
sounder approach to fertilizer usage 
problems than was the case some 
years ago. This research is now 
aimed at finding the kind, amount 
and method of application that will 
enable the farmer to secure maxi- 
mum net returns per acre. There 
was a time when we evaluated 
fertilizer usage on the amount that 
gave the greatest returns per dollar 
invested in fertilizer and ignored 
many other important factors. One 
dollar’s worth of fertilizer applied in 
the hill for corn may give a big 
return on the investment, but still 
leave the farmer with an unsatis- 
factory crop. Ten dollars might 
give less return per fertilizer dollar, 
but a far more profitable crop. In 
other words, yields might be in- 
creased sufficiently to substantially 
lower those costs per bushel that 
do not change much on an acre basis 
irrespective of the yield. There is 
still much to learn about rate, kind 
and placement and the final answer, 
if we ever get it, wil not be the 
same for all crops on all soils. 

Soil’ testing is something that 
anyone connected with fertilizer 

(Continued on page 26) 
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SALES... 


In Boston two weeks ago one of 
the fertilizer experts with a northem 
state college was talking at random 
about the problems of the fertilize; 
industry. 

“I think the mistake is being 
made by the fertilizer manufac. 
turers in not educating company 
salesmen on their job,” he said, 
over a cup Of coffee. “I also think 
that this lack of knowledge results 
in a lack of sales, and a lack of 
interest in the product the person is 
selling.” 

He’s right. 

Up and down the highways of 
America are traveling some of the 
most misinformed men in any 
business—the fertilizer salesmen. 
They are not sure of this and that, 
they cannot talk too intelligently 
about the new ideas in the field, 
and they always say, “I'll write the 
office and find out about that.” 

And it is not their fault, for the 
information is pigeon-holed some- 
where in the main office, and the 
new ideas are in a bulletin that was 
filed in the “round file” last month. 
When they do write in the letter 
is answered in a few weeks instead 
of being answered the day it hits 
the desk of the research department. 

Perhaps the above comments do 





| not apply to your company or to 








your salesmen, but it hits somebody 
somewhere and so it does need to 
be thought about. One swallow 
does not make a summer, and one 
good company does not make a 
good industry. 

As we have written before in this 
space, the fertilizer folks should 
begin now to tell and sell the Amer- 
ican public on the real need for 
increased fertilizer usage, because 
the sales “gravy train” is no longer 
running and the men on the road 
are coming more and more back 
into the picture as “key men” in 
the scramble to stay on top of the 
sales picture and in line with com- 
petitive costs. 

Hustle and tussle time is with us 
once again, and while fertilizer 1s 
in the bag—business isn’t. 

Give your salesmen the knowl 
edge and whet their interest and 
they'll make the black line on the 
sales graph climb steadily. 


AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
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wooODS NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


J. Albert Woods was elected 
presiderit of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation at a special meeting of 
the board of directors, it was an- 
nounced on April 12th by Major 
Theodore P. Walker, chairman of 
the board. He succeeds the late 
Henry E. Perry. 

In making the announcement, 
Major Walker said: “I have known 
Mr. Woods for many years and have 
the highest regard for his business 
ability and his technical background 


J. Albert Woods 


in the field of agricultural chemicals, 
a field in which Commercial Sol- 
vents is very active. Mr. Woods, 
who is a director, is ideally suited to 
head our company in its future 
growth.” 

For many years Mr. Woods has 
been active in the agricultural 
chemical field, with experience in 
both production and sales. Prior to 
coming with Commercial Solvents, 
Mr. Woods was president of Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Company, man- 
ufacturers of heavy chemicals, ferti- 
lizers and insecticides. He has also 
been a vice-president and a director 
of the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
president of Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation, and a vice-president 
of W. R. Grace & Company. 

In a statement issued after the 
meeting, Mr. Woods said: “‘As a 
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director of the company I am 
familiar with the activities of the 
corporation, its problems and prom- 
ise for the future. 1 feel it is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to head the 
company at this time when activi- 
ties in the Agricultural Chemicals 
Division are being expanded. I also 
feel that the Pharmaceutical Divi- 
sion offers tremendous possibilities 
for future development. In my 
opinion, the big growth industry of 
the next ten years will be the 
chemical industry.” 


MORGANTOWN PLANT 
OFFERED FOR LEASE 


The mammoth synthetic am- 
monia plant of the U. S. Army at 
Morgantown, W. Va., is being 
offered for lease. Bids will be opened 
on May 15th at the office of the 
Army Engineer Corps, Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Morgantown plant is one of 
the biggest of the Army’s nitrogen 
projects, having a capacity of 18,000 
tons of anhydrous ammonia per 
month. During the war, it was 
operated by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. For the past several 
years, it has been operated for the 
Army by the Heyden Chemical 
Corporation. 


AWARDS ANNOUNCED ON 
KOREAN NITROGEN BIDS 


After a consideration of the bids, 
opened on April 3rd, for the Korean- 
ECA 12,000 ton nitrogen supply, as 
reported in the April 15th issue of 
AMERICAN FeErtILizeR, the Federal 
Service Supply has awarded the con- 
tracts to three of the bidders. 

C. B. Fox Company, of New 
Orleans, La., will supply 6,000 tons 
of nitrogen, to be produced at the 
Austria Nitrate Works, Linz, Aus- 
tria, and to be shipped from Trieste. 

U. S. Steel Export Corporation 
will furnish 2,300 tons of nitrogen, 
shipment to be made from Balti- 
more, Md. 

Nitrogen Products, Inc., was 
awarded 4,600 tons of nitrogen, 
shipped from Baltimore and New 
Orleans. 

Shipping schedules call for de- 
livery of 8,900 tons by May 15th 
and the balance early in June. 


SMITH TO HEAD PACIFIC 
CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. 


Ronald Q. Smith was elected to 
the office of president by the direc- 
tors of Pacific Chemical & Fertilizer 
Company, of Honolulu, Hawaii, at a 
meeting on April 6th. Mr. Smith, 
who was formerly general manager 
of the company, succeeds James T. 
Phillips, who was named chairman 
of the board. 

At the same meeting William G. 
Hewitt, assistant general manager, 
and Gordon B. Hayes, treasurer, 
were appointed vice-presidents. Mr 
Hewitt, who has spent about two 
years in the San Francisco office, 
will return to Honolulu in June. 
Mr. Phillips will make his head- 
quarters in San Francisco for the 
next six months. 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, Mr. Smith was also elected 
to membership on the board of 
directors. 


India Reports 
Fertilizer Expansion 


From India come reports to 
AMERICAN FErtIizer of the recent 
agricultural - industrial advance- 
ments being made. Fertilizer is 
becoming more and more important 
to the rapidly growing country and 
two recent news items point up this 
fact. 

The Sindri fertilizer factory in 
Bihar is expected to be ready by 
August this year. The factory will 
produce about 350,000 tons of 
fertilizer every year. Since Febru- 
ary 18 about 500 tons of gypsum 
have been moved from Rajputana 
every day to the Sindri factory 
About 30 Indian experts who are to 
work in the factory have almost 
completed their training in Britain 
and the United States. 

India will import 500,000 tons of 
chemical fertilizers for the year end- 
ing June, 1950. Of this quantity 
138,175 tons have already been re- 
ceived. The Indian factories pro- 
duced 54,168 tons of fertilizers 
during July-December, 1949, and 
their estimated production during 
January-June, 1950, is 68,800 tons. 
Fertilizers imported in 1949-50 were 
valued at $30,765,000. 
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MARCH TAX TAG SALES 


Fertilizer tax tag sales, as com- 
piled by The National Fertilizer 
Association, totaled 1,829,000 equiv- 
alent short tons during the month of 
March. This, the second highest 
March total on record, fell short of 
the March, 1949, figure by some 
94,000 tons or about 5 per cent. 


Of the 13 States included in the 
tabulation, five—including two of 
the three Midwestern States—re- 
ported greater equivalent tonnages 
than a year ago. During the first 
quarter of the current year, total 
tag sales were approximately 10 per 
cent below those of the same period 
of 1949, although sales in Florida, 
Louisiana and each of the Mid- 
western States surpassed those of a 
year earlier. 


CARPENTER NAMED 
MATHIESON EASTERN 
SALES MANAGER 

A. H. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of the 
Agricultural Chemical Division of 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
according to S. L. Nevins, vice, 
president, director of agricultural 
chemical sales. 

Mr. Carpenter succeeds Joseph S. 
Whittington who has been trans- 
ferred to the executive offices of the 
agricultural chemical division, where 
he will devote his time to research 
and development work. 

Widely known in the fertilizer in- 
dustry, Mr. Carpenter was with 
Baugh & Sons Company prior to his 
Mathieson appointment. 


A native of Madison County, 





FERTILIZER TAX SALES AND REPORTED SHIPMENTS 
(In Equivalent Short Tons) 


ComPILeD BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 


March 


Fiscal Year 
Cumulative 
July-March 


Calendar Year 
Cumulative 
January-March 





1950 1949 


1950 1949 1949-50 1948-49 





125,578 
322,102 
190,018 
332,172 
85,158 
196,178 
57,304 
56,627 
60,628 
93,719 


141,575 
333,876 
246,566 
380,792 
88,699 
193,824 
60,803 
50,064 
52,523 
106,513 


Virginia 

N. Carclina 

S. Carolina. 
Georgia. . 

Florida 

Alabama. 
Tennessee....... 
Arkansas......... 
Louisiana 


306,552 
693,255 
546,628 
690,198 
346,509 
348,278 
100,283 

98,191 
117,217 
201,961 


340,025 
957,822 
617,600 
747,888 
329,272 
441,900 
123,698 
116,674 
113,478 
197,656 


494,980 
884,007 
746,772 
907 411 
815,138 
513,795 
201,326 
165,609 
173,661 
417,610 


530,931 
1,421,760 
853,540 
1,007,251 
677,446 
628,264 
265,270 
205,082 
182,899 
406,962 





Total South 1,519,484 1,655,235 


3,449,072 


3,985,413 5,320,309 6,179,405 





124,727 
99,928 
84,869 


97,221 
71,468 
98,886 


Indiana 
Kentucky. . 
Missouri.......... 


296,924 
254,304 
218,735 


230,914 
252,203 
215,192 


702,343 
420,351 
386,719 


737,989 
463,532 
400,948 





Total Midwest... 309,524 267,575 


769,963 698,309 1,509,413 1,602,469 





Grant Total 1,829,008 1,922,810 


4,219,035 


4,683,722 6,829,722 7,781,874 
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A. H. Carpenter 


Virginia, he served in the U. § 
Army Air Corps in the First World 
War. In 1920 he joined the Armour 
Fertilizer Works where he held the 
position of vice-president and gen. 
eral sales manager when he left them 
to go with Baugh in 1947. 

Mr. Carpenter now lives in Taney- 
town, Md., where he operates a 
farm. 

MONSANTO MARKETS 
COMPOST 

An organic compost similar to 
forest humus is being marketed by 
Monsanto Chemical Company's 
Norfolk plant. This new material is 
a vegetable product which improves 
soil texture and gives better mois- 
ture-holding capacity. It also pro- 
vides food for soil bacteria, earth- 
worms, ete. which convert the 
product into humus. The compost, 
which has a pleasant odor, is sold 
in 100-lb. bags. 





BONE MEAL 


TANKAGE 


SHEEP—COW—POULTRY MANURE 


CASTOR POMACE 
GROUND TOBACCO STEMS 


BLOOD 


NITROGENOUS 
HOOF MEAL 
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NEW YORK 


Carry-over into New Season Expected for Sulphate of 


Ammonia and Superphosphate. 


Prices of Some 


Organics Decline. Potash Situation Easier with 
Increase of Imported Material. No Prices 
for Next Season’s Contract Materials 
Announced to Date. 


New York, April 26, 1950 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

While some additional export bus- 
iness has been done, many domestic 
coke producers find they have con- 
siderable stocks of this material on 
hand which they may have to carry 
over to the new season. While no 
price changes are reported, most 
people in the trade look for some 
price reduction for the new fertilizer 
season. 

Nitrate of Soda 

The movement of this material is 
reported as better as the top dressing 
season approaches. Stocks seem to 
be adequate for the present demand. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
This material is moving well 
against contracts and several large 
export inquiries in the market for 
quick shipment were not filled. No 
price changes were noted. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
Some producers were sold up into 
the summer and demand continued 
good for this material. Prices asked 
by most producers were $4.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($4.86 per unit N), 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Castor Pomace 

Producers continue to be well sold 
up and the production of this mate- 
rial is not as large as last year. Last 
sales were made on the basis of 
$30.50 per ton, f.o.b. production 
points. Demand continues good 
from most sections. 


Organics 
The price of blood again declined, 
due to slow demand from the feed 
trade and the fact that the fertilizer 
season was over in some sections. 
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Blood sold in the East at $6.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($7.90 per unit N), 
f.o.b. shipping points and some 
material sold at Chicago at $6.25 
($7.59 per unit N). Animal tankage 
sold at $7.25 ($8.82 per unit N), and 
interest seemed to be a little better 
for this material. Soybean meal con- 
tinued to sell at $61.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., in bulk for 
prompt shipment. Cottonseed meal 
sold at $63.00 per ton, f.o.b. South- 
eastern points. Linseed meal for 
nearby shipment was firm and some 
mills were sold out entirely for April 
shipment. 
Fish Meal 

This material was slow and in 
rather poor demand under the in- 
fluence of increased offerings of im- 
ported material which has been 
arriving at various Atlantic ports. 
A small amount of menhaden fish 
scrap has been reported sold at 
$130.00 per ton, f.o.b. fish factories, 
on a “when and if made basis’’ but 
many buyers think the price will 
work lower during the summer 
months. 

Bone Meal 

A better demand was noticed for 
the fertilizer grade but demand from 
the feed trade was poor for feeding 
bone meal. Prices in some cases for 
feeding bone meal were lower. 


Superphosphate 
While the movement of this mate- 
rial is better in most sections, it is 
thought there may be quite a carry- 
over at some production points. 
Triple superphosphate is still in 
demand for nearby shipment. 


Potash 
This whole situation is gradually 
easing up under the influence of the 


late season and the fact that the 
season is already over in certain 
parts of the South. A considerable 
quantity of European material has 
recently arrived at various Atlantic 
ports, which has helped the supply 
situation. Prices for the new season 
have not as yet been announced by 
the domestic producers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Materials Market Quiet. Supply Ade- 
quate for Most Materials. Potash 
Situation Improving. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1950 


The general raw materials market 
is rather quiet with no unsatisfied 
demands except probably for triple 
superphosphate and castor pomace. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—Supply is 
reported to be sufficient to meet re- 
quirements but the demand is some- 
what lax. Buyers are hoping for a 
price reduction, but justification for 
it is not too apparent. The recent 
export movement has reduced stocks. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Production is 
mostly under contract and demand 
for shipments continues strong. 

Nitrate of Soda—Demand is rather 
active for top dressing but stocks are 
sufficient to meet all requirements. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone—Market is 
weak and there is very little buying 
interest. Blood sold for $6.75 per 
unit of ammonia ($8.20 per unit N), 
and tankage at $7.50 to $8.25 ($9.12 
to $10.02 per unit N), depending on 
location. Domestic bone meal is 
meeting strong competition from 
imported material, with demand 
slack. 

Castor Pomace—Production re- 
mains under contract, with no new 
offerings in the market. 

Fish Scrap—Market very quiet. 
Menhaden quoted at $137.50 to 
$140.00 for 60 per cent meal, and 
scrap at $130.00. Imported fish 
offers strong competition. 

Phosphate Rock—Movement re- 
ported normal and fairly satisfactory 
for this time of the year. Stocks are 
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amply sufficient to meet demand, 
and no price changes are reported. 
Superphosphate—Price of triple 
superphosphate was reduced earlier 
in the month and demand for this 
grade is somewhat ahead of the 
supply, although production seems 
to be up. Production of normal is 
behind last year, and seems to be 
well under contract, with movement 
about even with demand. 
Potash—Production and shipment 
of domestic are said to now be on 
a fairly normal basis. Most of the 
foreign potash purchased for this 
spring has arrived, with the possible 
exception of some Russian now 
afloat. It is reported that some 
mixers overbought considerably, and 
their position is now just the reverse 
of what it was a few months ago. 


CHICAGO 


Organics Market Unchanged. 
Movement of Materials Slow 
and Future Trends 
Uncertain. 


Cuicaco, April 24, 1950 
The Midwestern market on animal 
ammoniates remains practically un- 
changed. However, the movement 
of material is extremely slow and the 
market appears to be leaning some- 
what toward easiness. The need of 
a broader demand is still felt in 
order to sustain present values. 
Meat scraps, ground and sacked, 
50 per cent protein, are still listed 
nominally at $105.00 to $110.00 per 
ton and digester tankage 60 per cent 
protein at $100.00 to $105.00 per 
ton. These prices still prevail in the 
Chicago area but on the outside 
buying interest in both cases is 
limited to bids of $100.00 per ton 
delivered. Dry rendered tankage is 
still generally held at $1.90 per unit 
of protein delivered, but some trad- 
ing ‘s reported at $1.85 and in other 
cases bids submitted are not over 
$1.80. Wet rendered tankage is 
quoted at $7.50 to $8.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.12 to $9.72 per unit N) 
for high testing product and $8.50 to 
$9.00 ($10.33 to $10.94 per unit N) 
delivered for low test material. 
Dried blood last sold at $6.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($7.29 per unit N), 
delivered and further quantities are 
available at this price. Steamed 
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bone meal in bags, 65 per cent 
B.P.L., is listed at $70.00 to $75.00 
per ton and raw bone meal, 414-45 
per cent at $65.00 to $70.00 per ton. 


CHARLESTON 


Little Change in Market. Demand 
Continues Gocd and Supplies 
Ample on Most Materials. 


CHARLESTON, April 24, 1950 

Potash for interior manufacturers 
continues short of demand, with 
most Atlantic coast port manu- 
facturers comfortable on account of 
imported supplies. Normal super- 
phosphate is generally adequate in 
supply except in isolated areas where 
shortages have developed. Mineral 
nitrogen is generally adequate in 
supply. Organic ammoniates are 
being sold for shipment during the 
new season at prices generally higher 
than during the previous season. 

Organics—The market on organics 
for prompt shipment is quiet, with 
demand and supply more or less in 
balance. Domestic nitrogenous for 
summer and fall shipment has been 
sold at prices ranging from $3.70 to 
$4.10 per unit of ammonia ($4.49 to 
$4.98 per unit N), in bulk f.o.b. 
production point, depending on its 
location. Blood and tankage are 
relatively quiet and still priced too 
high for most fertilizer manufac- 
turers’ use. Limited quantities of 
imported nitrogenous have been sold 
for summer and fall shipment at 
$4.65 and $4.75 per unit of ammonia, 
($5.65 and $5.77 per unit N), in bags 
c.i.f. Atlantic port, but offerings in 
the market are scarce. 

Castor Pomace—Last sales were 
made at $30.50 for summer shipment 
in bags, f.o.b. Northeastern produc- 
tion points. No new offerings are in 
the market and movement is against 
previous contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood — Chicago 
market is around $6.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($7.29 per unit N), in bulk 
delivered Chicago area. The New 
York market is around $6.75 per 
unit of ammonia ($8.20 per unit N), 
with interest quiet. 

Potash—Market continues tight 
with demand greater than producers 
can furnish, even though they are 
operating at full capacity. Good 


supplies of imported material ay 
arriving during April at Atlantic 
ports. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash- Ship. 
ments continue heavy againsi exist. 
ing contracts for material testing 
30 per cent to 40 per cent KO and 
3 per cent to 4 per cent chlorine. 
Current price for ground matcrial js 
around 65 cents per unit of KO ip 
bulk, f.o.b. Texas production point. 
Unground material is available at 
around 60 cents per unit of K;O in 
bulk. 

Phosphate Rock—Demand _con- 
tinues satisfactory and shipments 
are moving from stocks above 
ground. Prices continue firm. 

Superphosphate—Demand is good 
and in certain areas shortages of 
normal grade have developed. Triple 
superphosphate is in tight supply 
with demand heavy. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—Producers 
of synthetic material are in heavily 
sold position but supplies of coke 
oven material appear adequate to 
meet the demand. Price outlook for 
the new season is uncertain. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Market is 
tight for both imported and domes- 
tic production. No changes in prices 
have been noted. 

Nitrate of Soda—Demand is steady 
and supplies fully adequate with 
prices unchanged. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY STUDIES 

U. S. FERTILIZER METHODS 

The Fertilizer Society of London, 
England, at its meeting held on 
April 21st, devoted its program toa 
discussion of fertilizer production 
and research methods in the United 
States. R.M. Collins presented a 
paper entitled “The Mining and 
Preparation of Florida Land Pebble 
Phosphate,” which was followed by 
a film showing the Florida opera- 
tions of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation. At the 
afternoon session, John O. Hardesty 
and Kenneth G. Clark, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture _ pre- 
sented a paper on fertilizer tech- 
nology research as carried on in the 
USDA. Both papers were followed 
by general discussion from the as- 
sembled fertilizer executives and 
technicians. 
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re BULK HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
od Makes more money for you 


nents 
tbove 
Sell for less—eliminate bagging by handling 
oil in bulk and delivering in bulk. It's the most 
aa practical, the most efficient way to handle 
‘riple commercial fertilizers. 
ipply BAUGHMAN Equipment gives you auto- 
matic material flow direct from car to storage 
cers bin or hopper bin . . . from storage bin to 
avily hopper bin for delivery. Cuts man hours to 
coke the minimum. 
e to LOW COST. Build your Belt and Bucket 
k for Elevator (right) from standard 10’ sections . . . 


eliminate the expense of a custom-built in- 

stallation. All Baughman equipment is 

economically produced by assembly line 

methods for further savings. Ruggedly built 

of alloy steel for long life. MODEL Q SCREW CONVEYOR loads 
and unloads cars and trucks quickly and 
efficiently—the perfect teammate for the 
Belt & Bucket Elevator! Big 9’’ conveyor 
screw gives up to 40 bu. per minute 
capacity from the horizontal to 50°. 

« Available with or without wheels. 








ES 
DS 
don, 
on MODEL K .. . the famous self- 


toa fe P unloading body used by com- 
tion “i : mercial operators the world over to 
ited spread lime, phosphate and other 
materials, Spreads large volumes at 
high speed. Built of high tensile 
alloy steel for more strength with 
less weight—-MORE PAYLOAD! 
Available with sprayer attachment sipERPHOSPHATE TRANSPORT sives high speed, low 
WRITE . . - to prevent wind loss and hold the cost bulk handling, Effectively hauls and unloads super- 
— spread to the ground . . . also phosphate. Waterproof roof can be installed. Baughman 
2 specialized rock phosphate spread- also builds bodies for rock phosphate, limestone and other 
ing attachment. commercial fertilizers. A model for your every need. 





BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
INVETINGEOVIPMENT 243 Shipman Road JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


lass “The Pioneers of the Lime Spreading Industry ” 
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NEW PAYLOADER ADDED 
TO HOUGH LINE 


A new 14-yard Payloader tractor 
shovel has been recently put on the 
market by the Frank G. Hough Co. 
This shovel, which has been desig- 
nated as Model HE, has a great 
variety of uses inside and outside 
fertilizer plants. In addition to 
handling bulk materials, it can be 
used to load trucks, grade and level 
earth, remove snow, etc. 

Like other Payloaders, the Model 
HE is a complete Hough-built trac- 
tor-with-shovel, expressly designed 
for tractor shovel work. It has a 
full-reversing transmission with four 
forward and four faster reverse 
speeds coupled with forward-reverse 


control separate from the regular 
gear shift. This system assures 
speedy shifting into reverse and 
speed in reverse. 

Ball bearing steering, hydraulic 
brakes, comfortable operator seating 
and operator location for full visi- 
bility of all operations are also 
valuable features contributing to 
the speed, maneuverability and ver- 
satility of this new Payloader. Full 
dumping clearance of 91 inches is 
provided so as to load trucks easily. 
Its capacity for dumping and closing 
its bucket hydraulically dump loads 
slowly or abruptly as desired; also 
dumps them precisely and accu- 
rately. This feature saves truck 


springs and bodies from shock and 
damage, speeds loading cycles and 


sg 


Hough Model HE Payloader 


enables trucks to be heap-loaded 
without spillage. 

The Payloader line now include 
tractor shovels with bucket capaci. 
ties of 12 cu-ft., 44-yard, 34-yard, 
14-yard, and 14-yard. 

Literature and other details op 
this new Payloader can be secured 
from any Hough distributor or by 
writing to The Frank G. Hough Co,, 
704A Sunnyside Avenue, Liberty. 
ville, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY SULPHATE 
OF AMMONIA 


The effects of the recent coal 
strike were reflected in the produe- 
tion of by-product sulphate of 
ammonia during February, accord- 
ing to the figures of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. A production of less than 
50,000 tons from by-product am- 
monia represents a decrease of al- 
most 27 per cent from January and 
about the same drop from February, 
1949. Shipments topped production 
by about 8,000 tons, decreasing 
stocks on hand at the end of 
February to 85,597 tons. This, 
however, is more than 4 times as 
much as was available on February 
28, 1949. 

Feb. Jan. Feb 


1950 1950 1949 
Production Tons Tons Tons 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
By-product 19,871 
Purchased Am....... 3,544 
Ammonia Liquor 1,555 
Shipments 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
By-Product.........57,633 44,200 
Purchased Am....... 3,320 3,254 4,238 
Ammonia Liquor 1,282 1,216 1,342 
Stocks on Hand 
Sulphate of Ammonia. .85,597 93,454 21,041 
Ammonia Liquor.... 664 879 695 


68,088 
3,242 
2,078 
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BROKERS 


GIRARD TRUST BUILDING 
Cable Address: “WOODWARD” 








FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Codes used: Acme, Bentley’s Complete, Appendix, Private 


IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S. A. 
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Phosphates 


Six mines and plants assure you 
prompt deliveries of the tonnage and 
the grades you need for the 


manufacture of quality fertilizers. 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 


nS Florida Pebble Phosphate Tennessee Phosphate 


a 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 















BAG. 


Company’. 


OME trade marks are born on 

the drawing board, the product of 
careful thought. Some of them just 
sort of happen. The “Cat-In-The- 
Bag” trade emblem of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. is one of those that just 
sort of happened—66 or more years 
ago. 

The cat destined to achieve this 
limited form of immortality lived, 
just as the Civil War was getting 
under way, in a home at 2132 
Wash Street in St. Louis. She was 
owned by one Miss Annie Fyfe, a 
forelady in the cotton department 
of Bemis, Brother and Company— 
a bag manufacturing firm that had 
not yet celebrated its 25th year 
when, in 1882, Miss Fyfe brought 
her cat to the factory to live and 
catch the mice which abounded. 

This cat—she probably had a 
name, but it is forgotten—made 
herself at home in the factory and 
became a common sight lying in 
wait for a mouse, basking in the 
warmth of the boiler room, or at 
play among the bolts and _ bales. 
One day she was exploring the in- 
side of an empty bag lying on the 
floor and, upon emerging, she struck 
the pose which has become so 
familiar as the Bemis “Cat-In-The- 
Bag.” For this brief pose was 
noticed by Judson Moss Bemis, 
founder of the company, and in- 
spired the trade mark that has ap- 
peared countless millions of times 
on Bemis bags, on letterheads, in 
advertising—even in motion pic- 






















The Cat wrru 


NINE BILLION LIVES 


First in a Series of Advertiser Stories 


tures; which were undreamed of 
when this tabby still lived. 

After the peering-out-of-bag epi- 
sode, the cat apparently decided 
her destiny had been fulfilled. First 
thoughtfully providing a litter of 
kittens to carry on with the mousing 
work, she departed one December 
night and was lost to human sight 
for several months. Only another 
cat could imagine where she had 
gone, how many of her nine lives 
she expended in the byways of St. 
Louis. 

Finally, her solitary adventure 
at an end, the original Bemis cat 
returned to her first home and 
domesticity, showing up unannoun- 
ced at the house at 2132 Wash 
Street. Here she peacefully lived 
in her declining years, making it 
a habit on cold nights to sleep in 
the oven of the old iron cookstove 
in the kitchen. 

So much for the romantic history 
of the Bemis trade mark. As far 
as is known, the celebrated cat first 
appeared in an advertisement in 
the May 30, 1884, issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. The cat ap- 
pearing in the early advertising was 
young; obviously a kitten bent on 
mischief. But in passing years she 
has matured and in the emblem as 
it is used today a sedate, dignified 
cat calmly looks out at the world 
from every Bemis advertisement 
and from most Bemis bags. 




















NITRATE BUREAU ISSUES 
BOOKLET ON CHILE 

The Chilean Nitrate Education 
Bureau, Inc., New York City, has 
recently published an attractive 7. 
page booklet entitled ndustriq 
and Economic Progress in Chile.” | 
offers a new and stirring pictur 
of Chile and its friendly people. [y 
graphic style, it sketches the history 
of the country and its epic struggle 
for independence. Vivid descrip. 
tions of Chile’s vast mineral and 
agricultural resources, its cities and 
industries, its educational and social 
progress and its unsurpassed oppor. 
tunities for year-round outdoor life 
lend interest and charm to the life. 
story of our sister republic. 





neal 





The 120-year-old nitrate industry, 
which together with copper, pro- 
vides Chile with two outstanding 
contributions to international trade, 
is described in some detail, with 
emphasis upon the progressive ml. 
ernization of mining and _ refining 
processes in the production of 1i- 
trate of soda and iodine, its prin. 
cipal by-product. A feature of this 
chapter is the description of the new 
solar evaporation process in which 
the energy of the sun is harnessed to 
replace the sources of power em- 
ployed heretofore in the nitrate 
industry. 

To many, the chapters dealing 
with the role of the minor elements 
in plant, animal and human nutr- 
tion will be of special interest. The 
nutritional functions of plant food 
elements and the manner in which 
they are used in the fertilization of 
various crops grown in the United 
States under present day conditions 
are simply but adequately ex 
plained. 






















prompt delivery--everywhere. 





QMENTVA OY IpIs 
CUT YOUR COSTISWITH — 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 


OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 

CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


%e NATIONAL LIME o) STONE CO. 
General Offices - ++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 


We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 









and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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tion of 
United ——— HURT BUILDING 
dition General office: ,TLANTA, GA. 


ly ex , Arm our’ % MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, GA. 


_| #2\ iano Division offices: ARMOUR 
j FERTILIZERS Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N. C. 
Make Albany, Ga. inci i i 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


E Very. Acre Atlanta, Ga. Sand-sky, Ohio 
DOTtS —\— coms, a, ashi, Ten. 
Best Chicago Heights, Ill. Dallas, Tex. Plant Food 


East St. Louis, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 
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EIGHT-YEAR STUDY OF 
TUNG FERTILIZATION 


Fertilization of tung trees has in- 
creased yield, hastened growth and 
added materially to orchard prof- 
its in 8 years of testing by the 
Mississippi Experiment Station as 
a part of the agricultural research 
program of the state. 

In the long-range study, four 
groups of four trees each received 
no fertilizer. A like number of trees 
was fertilized annually with 4 
pound 8-8-4 per tree for each year 
of age the tree had attained. Other 
trees were fertilized at a 14—-pound 
and a one-pound rate. 

Without fertilizer, the tung trees 
in 1948 averaged a profit of $22.85 
per acre. Fertilized at the one- 
pound rate, which cost $9.76 per 
acre the, the profit was $43.76. The 
1948 price of tung nuts was $52 per 
ton, a figure considerably below pre- 
vious years. Higher prices a few 
years ago caused profits from ferti- 
lized trees to go as high as $95 per 


acre. 
Reporting the result, W. W. 


Kilby, Station Horticulturist, said: 

“Heavier fertilization not only re- 
sults in higher oil content of fruit 
and more vegetative growth the 
same year it is applied, but pro- 
duces a larger, healthier tree. Larger 
yields of better nuts per acre reduce 
production and marketing costs, in- 
creasing profits. Eight years of 
study here indicate that profits due 
to fertilizer are multiplied year after 
year.” 

The Experiment Station recom- 
mendation for fertilizing tung trees 
is as follows: 

Apply cne pound of fertilizer per 
tree at planting time, and increase 
by one pound each year up to maxi- 
mum 1,000 pounds per acre. Use 
6-8-4 the first three years; there- 
after 12-8-8 or its equivalant. Fer- 
tilize newly-planted trees in the 
spring, working the fertilizer in 
within 15 inches of the trunk. 
For established trees, the fertilizer 
should be worked in the area be- 
neath the outer spread of the 
branches between January and 
blossom time. The phosporus and 
potassium may be appled to a legu- 
minous cover crop at planting time. 


BLUE MOLD THREAT 
SERIOUS IN SOUTH 


In the Deep South the insecticide 
are again saving the day as th 
battle against blue mold continug 

Tobacco growers in the fly 
cured area are advised to st; 
spraying at once to control }} 
mold. S. B. Fenne, plant path. 
ologist at V. P. I., says the diseay 
has been reported in nearby No 
Carolina counties, and that ther 
is constant: danger of spread. 

Long-range weather forecasts jp 
dicate below normal temperature 
and above normal rainfall throug 
the middle of May—ideal for bly 
mold spread, Fenne says. 

Burley and dark tobacco grower 
should start spraying when th 
plants are the size of a dime, 
when blue mold is within 25 mile 

The recommended control mate 
rial, ferbam, is being sold under a 
least five trade names—fermat: 
karbam_ black, ferradow, nv-led 
and niagara carbamate. There i 
another material, zineb, sold unde 
the trade names of parzate anf 
dithane Z-78. 








VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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A perfect ear of corn or a 
quality multi-wall paper 
shipping sack doesn’t just 
happen. It is the result of 
experience and knowing how 














RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS, the perfect containers 
for fertilizers, are the result of years of paper sack making experience. 
For more than fifty years the Raymond Bag Company has specialized in 
the production of quality paper sacks for the building trades, ceramic in- 
dustry, chemical industry, and food products manufacturers. If it’s a crushed, 
powdered, or granulated material, it packs and ships better in a RAYMOND 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACK. 


If you're a producer, packer, or shipper of fertilizer, take advantage of 
Raymond's experience. Let Raymond solve your container problems. 


Raymond Fertilizer Shipping Sacks are CUSTOM BUILT in various sizes, 
types, and strengths—printed or plain. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


RAYMOND pevcr/-wac: 











PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
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NEW FILLING MACHINE 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER 


A new automatic packer for filling 
multiwall fertilizer bags has been 
developed by the Engineering & 
Machine Division of St. Regis Paper 
Company and designed to supple- 
ment the company’s faster 160-FB 
fertilizer packer. 

The new packer, known as the 
325-PB, embodies the filling prin- 
ciples of the 160-FB and is expected 
to meet the needs of smaller ferti- 
lizer plants. 

The two fertilizer packers round 
out St. Regis’ line of filling machines 
to meet the packaging requirements 
of large and small fertilizer pro- 
ducers. Although designed prin- 
cipally for fertilizer, the 325-PB can 
be used for other products capable 
of being handled by the belt filling 
principle. 

The first 325-PB packers have 
been installed by C. R. Curtis, at 
Marion, N. Y.; Terre Company, 
Roselle Park, N. J., and Heeman 
Manufacturing Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
Ten additional units are being built 


by the Engineering & Machine 
Division of St. Regis. 

On the basis of field operations, 
the 325-PB packer in average pro- 
duction will fill seven to eight 100- 





St. Regis 160-FB Packer 


pound multiwall paper fertilize 
bags per minute with one operator 
or between 20. and 24 tons of fertj. 
lizer an hour. By mounting typ 
325-PB packers in tandem (oper. 
ated by two men) connected to q 
common bag discharge conveyor, a 
minimum of 40 tons of fertilizer cap 
be handled per hour, or 13 to 14 
100-pound bags a minute. single 
160-FB packer can fill up to 36 tons 
an hour with one operator. 

Basic difference between the §¢. 
Regis 160-FB and the new 325-PB, 
besides the capacities of the packers, 
is found in the weighing system, 
The 160-FB simultaneously fills and 
weighs fertilizer while the 325-PB 
pre-weighs the fertilizer charge be. 
fore it is transported by belt into the 
bag. The 325-PB packer achieves, 
weight tolerance of plus or minus six 
ounces on a 100-pound charge. The 
machine also will fill 80-pound ferti- 
lizer bags. 

The filling machine is a cep 
trifugal belt packer built with twn 
bag filling tubes and bag chair 
equipped with constant _ settling 
action. The packer is constructed of 
welded steel. It has the 160-FB 





























Asheratt-Wilkinson Co. 


Fertilizer 
Materials 


Feeding 
Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 





Sulphur 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





BRANCHES: 
NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, &s. C 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
ASHCRAFT 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


INTERSTATE MILLS, 
CAIRO, ILL. 


INC, 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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CHEMICO PLANTS 


are profitable 
investments 


Chemico’s services cover every detail in design 
and construction of sulfuric acid plants, acid 
concentrators, complete fertilizer plants and P-A 
Venturi Scrubbers for fluorine fume elimination. 
Chemico’s performance guarantees are backed 
up by 35 years of experience. Consultation in- 
volves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 


488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











Fur-AG 


FURFURAL 
RESIDUE 


4 # 


Heated to 350° F for several hours in the 
presence of steam and small amounts of acid, 
FUR-AG is freed from plant diseases, insects, 
seeds, and other similar contaminants. This 
is an important consideration in the selection 
of FUR-AG as the conditioner for your 
fertilizer. 


In addition, FUR-AG has the properties 
you expect in a good conditioner. It speeds 
up curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed 
goods from caking and provides bulk. Best of 
all, FUR-AG is produced and available in 
volume the year around. More complete 
information on request. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1885 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 


i i ei di 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


& 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 





YOU GET 
DOUBLE PROTECTION 





When You Buy 


MenTE SEALPaAk 
THE LAMINATED BAG 


Burlap—strong, flexible, no breakage, easy to handle 
Paper—sift-proof, empties clean, sanitary 
Laminated—with special adhesives 


ALL COMBINED mane your products weather- 


e, clean, uncontaminated 





lea 


SEAL PAK 
MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
SAVANNAH ¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ HOUSTON 
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oscillating frame which carries the 
twin tubes and bag clamps. The 
oscillating frame is shifted with one 
manual motion. As a bag clamp is 
released, a frame shifts to bring 
either tube into filling position. 
While one bag is filling, a filled bag 
is discharged and an empty bag re- 
placed on the tube which is out of 
register with the centrifugal pulley. 

The 325-PB is equipped with 
electrical controls which automati- 
cally trip the charge from the scale 
by solenoid action when the oscillat- 
ing frame is shifted. 

Adjustable features have proved 
these filling machines adaptable to a 
complete range of fertilizers possess- 
ing characteristics from finely 
ground, almost pulverized particles 
to heavy granular particles. Be- 
cause many fertilizers, particularly 
superphosphates, have a tendency 
to build or “set” in hoppers if 
allowed to stand motionless, both 
machines are designed to keep the 
plant foods in constant motion dur- 
ing the packing operations. 

BRINKLEY APPOINTED 
VA. AGRICULTURE 
COMMISSIONER 

Parke C. Brinkley, of Nansemond 
County, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for Virginia 
by Governor Battle. He succeeded 
L. M. Walker, Jr., who has served 
as Commissioner for the past 12 
years. 

Mr. Brinkley, a graduate in 
animal husbandry from Virginia 
Agricultural College, is a successful 
farmer and former County Agent. 
He has served as executive secretary 
of the Virginia Peanut and Hog 
Growers Association and has been 


very active in other agricultural 
organizations. 

At a dinner given in Mr. Brink- 
ley’s honor after he assumed his new 
duties, he was assured of the 
unanimous endorsement of all or- 
ganized farm groups in the State. 


FEBRUARY 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

With the increase in fertilizer 
mixing operations during February, 
the production of superphosphate 
showed a slight gain, according to 
the figures of the U. S. Bureau of 
Census. Total production, figured 
on the basis of 18 per cent A.P.A., 
amounted to 847,537 tons, com- 
pared with 802,943 tons in January. 
Shipments topped production by 
about 20 per cent, 1,049,997 tons 
having been sent to dry mixers or 
used in mixing operations in the 
producing plants. This total is 
300,000 tons greater than January 
shipments. Stocks on hand at pro- 
ducing plants on February 28th were 
1,311,549 tons, compared with 
1,495,731 tons on January 31st. 


Feb. 1950 Jan. 1950 Feb. 1949 


Production Tons Tons Tons 
Normal, 18%. 703,152 662,035 748,153 
Concentrated, 

_ As 56,481 

Base Goods, 

oy 3,182 5,315 5,384 
Shipments and 
Used in Produc- 
ing Plants 

Normal, 18%. 
Concentrated 

45%. ....<. 67,157 53,771 
Base Goods, 

RS 6,012 5,331 
Stocks on Hand, 
End of Month. 

Normal, 18%. 
Concentrated, 
ae 94,100 
Base Goods, 
ee 17,588 


54,237 41,319 


876,092 603,069 896,509 
44,504 


10,940 


1,058,711 1,213,378 1,065,307 


104,776 64,034 


20,413 9,177 


OUR NATIONAL BANK 


Many of the nation’s agronomists 
are urging farmers to build up they 
soil fertility now while times ay 
still fairly prosperous. 

In Illinois the experts are advising 
that a farmer can’t invest money iy 
a better way than to put on all th 
lime and rock phosphate that the 
land needs, according to soil tests, 

They recommend applying thes 
plant foods during good times whey 
it’s easiest to pay for them. Its 
just like having a savings account in 
a bank: You build up a reserve and 
then draw on it as needed. 

According to records lime and 
rock phosphate applied 25 years ago 
are still helping to produce above- 
average crops. On ten soil exper- 
ment fields scattered over Illinois, 
lime and rock phosphate were ap- 
plied regularly until 1922 as part of 
a regular four-year rotation. Re. 
serves of about eight tons of lime. 
stone and four tons of rock phos. 
phate were built up. Since 1922 no 
lime or phosphate has been added. 
Other plots received no lime or phos- 
phate at all. 

For the eight years 1938-46, com 
yields on the treated plots averaged 
98 bushels an acre compared with @ 
bushels on the untreated plots. 

For 1946 alone, on the treated 
plots where crop residues and 100 
pounds of potash had been applied 
each year, corn crops averaged 108 
bushels an acre. This was 38 
bushels an acre larger than the yield 
on untreated plots. 

These extra crop yields make ita 
sound investment to build up @ 
reserve now in your soil fertility 
bank account while times are good. 
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BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 
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In thousands of farm homes, the rich bounty of the summer 
is still carefully preserved in jars for winter use—although newer 
and more effective methods are rapidly being adopted. 






Another better practice that is rapidly widening in scope is 
the carefully considered use of the correct fertilizer in the correct 
amount for each specific need. Many of the best of these 
fertilizers are compounded with potash—often with Sunshine 
State Potash, a product of New Mexico, and a vital soil nutrient 
that provides increased soil fertility and greater resistance 
to disease and drought. 


UN‘TED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Where Are We Going? 

Continued from page 9) 

(manufacture or distribution cannot 
help but be concerned with. Prac- 
i cally everyone is in it to a greater 
or less degree. Testing soils for 
acidity has had a clean bill of health 
for many years, but complete soil 
testing has not arrived at that 
stage in all quarters. We feel that 
complete soil testing is here to stay 
but that there is still a lot of sorting 
of existing methods and develop- 
ment of new ones yet t» be done 
before we have what we really want. 
It would seem that the colleges and 
experiment stations are the logical 
agencies to both perfect and do the 
major part of the soil testing job; 
at least, they should guide it. It 
is usually good procedure to keep 
the diagnosis of the disease and the 
sale of the pills to cure it in separate 
hands, but it is not always feasible 
to do so. With our better soil 
testing procedures that have been 
checked on the soils for which they 
are being used, the farmer does have 
new and valuable tools to help 
guide his soil fertility program. 

Benefit to Industry 

This will in the end be, in fact 
already has been, of considerable 
benefit to the industry, since it 
will enable the farmer to make a 
wiser selection of fertilizers. It is 
not possible to conduct sufficient 
experiments to tell each and every 
farmer just what fertilizer and 
exactly how much will be most 
profitable for him to use. Since 
agriculture is nature and nature is 
ever changing, we will never have the 
exact answer, but soil testing offers 
the greatest hope of refining the 


guesses. 


Feeding plants through the leaves 
has captured the interest of many 
today. The use of urea preparations 
in sprays for the fertilization of fruit 
and some vegetable crops, plus the 
past experience with certain minor 
elements in sprays, has created an 
interest in complete fertilizer to be 
applied in such a manner. What the 
future holds here no one knows, but 
it is not likely to have any great 
influence on the amount of ferti- 
li erused for ground applications for 
a few years at least. 

Anyone who has been connected 





Perhaps you have some 
different ideas on _ this 
question . ..why not write 
this magazine and tell us 
your views. 











with the fertilizer industry for 
the past few years has heard 
chemical fertilizer condemned and 
so-called non-chemical (organic) fer- 
tilizer praised as the solution of 
all or most of the world’s nutrition 
problems. The fact remains that 
without modern fertilizers there 
would be a lot of hungry people 
in the country today. All life 
consists of chemicals; water, air, 
soil, plants and animals all consist 
of combinations of chemicals. The 
fact that they have been passed 
through a cow or rotted on a com- 
post heap does not make them non- 
chemical, and so far as the writer 
can find there is no real evidence 
that plant food in manure and 
compost is any better than plant 
food in the fertilizer bag, either 
plant-wise or human-wise. 


Human and animal nutritig 
are both much in the public ey 
today. There is a lot of guessing 
going on, much research, and , 
lot yet to be learned. Since we hay. 
more liberty to experiment with 
animals than we have with humans 
we probably know more about 
animal nutrition than we do human, 
The fact remains, though, that the 
American people are healthier, bet. 
ter fed and live longer than eye 
before. Probably the fact that 
they have a greater choice andi 
greater abundance of fresh fruit} 
vegeta’ les, milk, meats, eggs, etc, 
has something to do with thi ff 
Without modern fertilizer the choice fil! 
and abundance of food would not 
likely be there. We have a lot to 
learn about the effect of the various 
mineral plant foods that either ar 
or can be included in fertilizer on 
the nutritive value of a_particula 
crop. The nutritionists are not too 
sure about what they want. Crops 
themselves are variable and they 
vary as much from soil to soil in 
mineral content as from different 
fertilizer practices. We now know. 
too, that the vitamin content as wel 
as the mineral content is important 
from a nutrition point of viev, 


Vitamins 


probably has some 
influence on vitamins, directly o 
indirectly, but it has not yet been 


Fertilization 


clearly worked out. We know 
varieties of the same crop may differ; 
maturity at harvest, time of day, 
amount of sunshine and method of 
handling and processing all have 
an influence. Finally, no matter 
how many desirable minerals ant 
vitamins we put in a plant, a good 
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-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 


$1.25 


on twelve 
more. 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


(ex) 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling. it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 


Special quotations 317 N. Broad St. fees: PHILADELPHIA 7 
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proportion of them will go down the 
kitchen drain. It has been pointed 
out by Dr. F. E. Bear that modern 
man in America has choice of so 
much variety from so many different 
parts of the country that he has 
little to worry about if he consumes 
a reasonable variety of what is 
available. 

When it comes to livestock we 
know more and the evidence is 
heavy that intelligently fertilized 
forage is better feed. Lime and 
fertilizers have made possible the 
growth of the more _ nutritious 
forage plants in sufficient quantity 
for stock to fill their bellies. In 
certain areas, too, mineral defi- 
ciencies of the stock have been 
corrected by the addition of cobalt, 
manganese or other minerals to the 
fertilizer or the feed. Probably as 
our soils become older and we farm 
them more intensively, more of this 
will have to be done. 


Grassland 

Grassland improvement is today 
coming to the front and getting 
the recognition it has long been 
due. In this program, in the east 
at least, is the greatest undeveloped 
potential in fertilizer use with real 
benefits to the farmer and _ the 
general public. Many eastern states 
have launched grassland improve- 
ment campaigns and more are 
planning to. These deserve support, 
not solely because they are certain 
to increase fertilizer tonnage, but 
also because of the lasting benefit to 
agriculture that is certain to result. 
Grassland improvement is real soil 
improvement. It also insures an 
abundance of the basic health foods. 


World Resources 
(Continued from page 7) 


by the output of pig iron. Conse- 
quently, there is little opportunity 
for increasing the supply of such 
nitrogen independently of the de- 
mand for iron. 

Chile, the world’s largest net 
exporter of nitrogen, is the only 
country having large commercial 
deposits of mineral nitrates, the 
third most important source of 
commercial fertilizer nitrogen. The 
Chilean deposits are said to contain 
perhaps more than 1,000 million 
tons of recoverable nitrogen. The 
nitrogen occurs chiefly as sodium 
nitrate mixed with other salts, 
sand, and clay, from which it 
is recovered by leaching, evapora- 
tion, and crystallization. More effi- 
cient and economic recovery of the 
nitrogen with the aid of a solar 
evaporation process is under in- 
vestigation. 

Although sodium nitrate contains 
only 16 per cent of nitrogen and 
must compete in transportation 
costs with more concentrated forms 
of the element, this compound is a 


. preferred form of nitrogen in a 


number of crop producing areas. 
Animal by-products and_ plant 
residues are important sources of 
commercial fertilizer nitrogen in 
some countries. These low-nitrogen 
materials are, however, generally 
more valuable as animal feeds than 
as fertilizers. The nitrogen is ex- 
pensive, unit transportation costs are 


high, and the supply is quite limited. 


Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
by chemical methods is the only 
means whereby the world can meet 





Minor Elements 


(Continued from page 6) 


Magnesia, MgO . 
Lime, CaO . . 

Soda, Na2O . 

Alumina, AlO;. . . . . 
Copper oxide, CuO. . . 
Tron oxide, FesO; . . . 
Manganese oxide, MnO . 
Zinc oxide, ZnO . a 
Boric oxide, BO; 
Chlorine, Cl . ; 
Miarme,F .. lt 
Sulphuric oxide, SO; 
Ammonia, NH; ... . 
Phosphoric oxide, P2O; . 
Potash, KO... 


28 


Organic matter, etc. ie RS 
Protein . . bee 
NO es eas ww Cs es SO 
Water of hydraticn . . . . 8.358 

Correctep ToTat . . 99.96 

Although the purpose was not 
to point up these other elements, it 
is evident from this composite 
analysis that substantial amounts 
of some micronutrients are being 
applied annually to some American 
farm soils through commercial ferti- 
lizers. Adequate? Of course, the 
amounts represented are by no 
means adequate. 

(Continued next issue) 


fully its requirements of fertilize 
nitrogen. In the increasing order of 
importance the three commerei 
methods of nitrogen fixation are the 
are, calcium cyanamide, and sy. 
thetic ammonia processes. 

The are process for direct union 
of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen, 
now little, if any, used, requires 
some 64,000 to 67,000 kilowatt. 
hours of electricity per ton of 
nitrogen fixed, and its operation has 
been economic only at locations 
close to very cheap hydroelectric 
power—in Norway, for example. 
A recently developed process—not 
yet in large-scale operation—which 
effects the union of nitrogen and 
oxygen by means of fuel, is said tol 
have commercial promise. 

The cyanimide process also calls 
for a high expenditure of electric 
power—9,000 to 14,000 kilowatt. 
hours per ton of nitrogen fixed— 
and considerable coal and lime. 

The synthetic ammonia process is 
generally the cheapest and most 
desirable method of chemically fix- 
ing nitrogen. As hydrogen, the 
principal raw material expense, 
produced readily with coal, coke, 
charcoal, or natural gas, the proces 
is adapted to use in any country 
having low-cost supplies of thes 
materials. With such sources of 
hydrogen the electric power requite- 
ment of the process is small. 

Excluding the Soviet Union andthe 
Soviet occupation zone of Germany, 
the world productive capacity, pro- 
duction, and stated requirement 
for crops of all types of commercial 
fertilizer nitrogen in the _ years 
ending June 30, 1939, 1948 and 
1951, as reported by governments 
to the Committee on Fertilizers of 
the International Emergency Food 
Committee in 1948, are as follows: 


1,000 Tons of Nitrogen 
1938/39 1947/48 1950/él 
Productive 
capacity.... 2,6913 3,379 4,16 
Production.... 1,985 2,731 3,957 
Stated require- 
ment forcrops 4 3,570 = 4,818 
2 The metric ton is used throughout this paper. 
3 Includes the writers’ estimate of 560,000 tons 
for the Bizone and French Zone of Germany. 
4 Date not available. 





The requirement indicated for 
1950-51 apparently contemplates 
fertilization of an increased area a 
heavier rates per unit of land. 


(Continued next issue) 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
_ Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
* Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co. Inz., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond,Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mili Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Tuteur & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 

American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Fran. R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MclIve & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar- ipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
W.odward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 









BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corpora-ion, Chicago, Il. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado. Ark. 

Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

United States Steel Corp., New York City 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, II. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, [nd 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Cheniucal Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Ps 
























A Classified Index to Advertisers in 
‘The American Fertilizer’’ 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 31 





HOPPERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 


LEAD BURNERS 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A.-J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

M ACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 

MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston. Mass. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. !Il. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Tuteur & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S.C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lt! 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aur ora,Ind 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Kopp>rs Co., Inc., Tar Proiucts Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., E] Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
United States Ste.! Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York Cty 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah. Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation. Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.. Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
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Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Koppers Co. Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 

Mente & Co. Inc., New Crleans, L 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla.. 
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Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga 

Spencer Chemical Company Kansas City Mo.... 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora. 
Ind 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City.... 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp.. 
Tampa, Fla 

United States Potash Co., New York City 

United States Steel Corp., Coal Chem. Sales Div. 
New York City 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis....... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.. 

Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS 


4 ) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K" Clam Shell for se- 
This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used AY vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


for Scrubbing Acid Phos hate Gases. 

Made for ‘‘full” or “‘hollow” cone in Ss THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
brass and ‘‘Everdur.” We also make a 

““Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 


Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 








GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 


Established 1887 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa, | 


SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for Naval Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH. GA. 





























Chemists 


Analytical and Consulting 


WILEY & CompPANY, 
BALTIMORE 2, 


inc. 
MD. 











APFC Convention 


Judge Woodrum announced the following 
Convention Committees: ConvENTIon— 
J. A. Howell, President, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Chair- 
man; A. F. Reed, Vice President, Lion Oil 
Company, El Dorado, Arkansas; R. C. 
Simms, President, Naco Fertilizer Company, 
New York City; Paul Speer, Vice President, 
U.S. Potash Company, New York City: 
Fred J. Woods, President, Gulf Fertilizer 
Company, Tampa, Florida and W. T. Wright, 
Vice President, F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia. 

CrepeNnTIALs—W. L. Waring, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Lyons Fertilizer Company, Tampa, 
Fla., Chairman; J. C. Crissey, Division 
Manager, G. L. F. Soil Building Service, 
Ithaca, N.Y. and Howard Fisher, Gen. 
Mgr., The Michigan Fertilizer Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Gotr—Albert B. Baker, Jr., Bradley & 
Baker, New York City, Chairman; C. F. 
Burroughs, Jr., F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va.; Dean R. Gidney, U. S. 
Potash Company, New York City; J. W. 
Ground, III, Thurston Chemical Co., Joplin, 
Missouri and W. F. McLane, Lyons Fertilizer 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Hosprtauity —G. Tracy Cunningham, Asst. 
Gen. Sales Mgr., Armour Fertilizer Works, 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman; Paul Ausley, 
Potash Company of America, New York 
City; L. R. Boynton, Mgr., U.S. Potash 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Roy F. Camp, Vice Presi- 
dent, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York 
City; Wm. B. Copeland, Vice President, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Streator, Illinois; 
Malcolm E. Hunter, Gen. Sales Mgr., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond; 
F. B. Stephenson, Vice President, Robertson 
Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Virginia; J. D. 
Stewart, Jr., Executive Vice President, Fed- 
eral Chemical Co., Louisville, Kentucky and 
G. A. Woods, Potash Company of America, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Lapres—Mrs. A. B. Baker, Sr. of New 
York City, Chairman; Mrs. Horace M. 
Albright of New York City; Mrs. L. Dudley 
George of Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John E. 
Sanford of Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. J. D. 
Stewart, Jr. of Louisville, Kentucky; Miss 
Martha Anne Woodrum, Roanoke, Virginia 
and Mrs. H. B. Caldwell, Greensboro, N. C. 

Memoriat—L. Dudley George, Sec.- 
Treas., Richmond Guano Co., Richmond, 
Va., Chairman; George T. Ashford, Manager, 
Liberty Manufacturing Co., Red Springs, 
N. C. and J. E. Culpepper, Asst. Gen. Sales 
Mgr., Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SHORTIES... 


The only sure thing about luck i 


that it will change. 
* 


| have never been hurt by anything 


| didn’t say.—Calvin Coolidge 
* 


“Every individual in this country his 
to give up things he would like t 
have because he hasn’t the money to 
pay for them. The government is n0 
different than an individual.’ 

—Senator Tet 


If an infant can’t think, why does q 
yell the moment it sees the kind 0 
world it is in? 

* 

Tomorrow morning there will bé 
55,000 more persons for breakias 
than there were in the world thi 
morning. 

* 

Few nests are feathered in wil 
goose chases. 

* 

What's moré discouraging than 
put together a wonderful plenné 
economy, only to discover ha 
dozen leftover facts of life? 
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_- +325% # 
ae INDUSTRY 
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1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s °48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49-50 -will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption —all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. ; 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


WITHOUT P.C.A. 
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PHILLIPS 66 PRILLED 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


—— big new plant at Etter, in 
the Texas Panhandle, has started 
production of Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate! This high nitrogen 
material has a guaranteed 33.5% mini- 
mum nitrogen content. Its prills (small 
round pellets) are conditioned to flow 
freely and drill efficiently. Phillips 66 ™ 
te, 
s. 


wT 


“ns 
% * 
Ammonium Nitrate assures simple ‘ \ 
handling . . . is particularly suitable \\ 
for all methods of direct application. Nep , 
Write our nearest district office for |W 
"09 


full information. le 


— 


—— 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

NORFOLK TAMPA HOUSTON 
610-612 Royster Bidg. 305 Morgan Street 423 Commerce Bldg. Addition 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

7 South Dearborn 4521 Produce Plaza West 


AMMONIUM SULFATE - AMMONIUM NITRATE - NITROGEN SOLUTIONS > ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 








